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Problem, Purposes, and Objectives 



Wor. with the less-advantaged is both challenging and frustrating. 
Teachers with white, middle-class backgrounds are impelled both by 
personal desire and vocational education legislation to attempt to 
train more effectively less-advantaged persons who need help in coping 
with a complex multi-cultural society. Determination to help quickly 
turns to frustration as traditional methods meet the blank wall of 
rejection. Present teachers, teacher educators, administrators, super- 
visors and other relevant personnel must be retrained and new personnel 
must be trained to teach more effectively those who, up to now, have 
been by-passed by the educational system. 

The institute directed its resources to involving participants in: 
(1) identifying the occupational and related training needs of less- 
advantaged adults; (2) assessing the extent to which occupational 
training programs successfully meet the vocational needs of less- 
advantaged adults; (3) identifying the qualities which will make occupa- 
tional training programs more responsive to the needs of less-advantaged 
adults; (4) evaluating the extent to which teacher education courses are 
preparing teachers to successfully meet the occupational training needs 
of less-advantaged adults; and (5) developing approaches for modifying 
the content of teacher education courses in institutions of higher 
education to more adequately prepare occupational teachers of less- 
advantaged adults. 

The strategy of the institute was to provide the participants with: 
(1) a live-in experience that would sensitize the participants to the 
world of the less-advantaged; (2) an understanding .f the character- 
istics of the population to be taught; (3) an understanding of the 
basic sociological, psychological, educational, anthropological, and 
literary concepts dealing with the less-advantaged; (4) direct 
experiences to develop an understanding of the culture of the less- 
advantaged; (5) an integrating experience that was composed of selected 
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educational processes such as teaching methodology, program development* 
curriculum development, and evaluation-all with special emphasis on 
teaching the lc ‘s-advantaged; and, (6) concepts and methods for updating 
of teacher education courses and programs to prepare adequately those 
who are to serve less-advantaged adults in metropolitan areas. 



Procedures and Activities 

A program planning committee was established to help select the 
consultants and to finalize the institute program. The planning 
committee consicted of: representatives from the School of Occupational 

and Adult Education at Oklahoma State University, the State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education, and the Area Manpower Institutes 
for Development of Staff (AMIDS) . 

To accomplish the purposes and objectives of the institute, a 
variety of activities were used to enrich the understanding and experi- 
ences of the participants of the 2-week institute. These included: 

(1) large group sessions primarily with lecturer from outside resource 
persons; (2) small group Interaction organized around task force assign- 
ments; (3) live-in; (4) individual and group; (5) buzz-sessions; (6) in- 
dividual projects, (7) case study evaluation; (8) development of 
resources by inverse feed procedures (from the group); (9) panels, (from 
the popux^tion to be served and professional consultants); (10) daily 
progress reports by small group leaders; (11) daily introductory progress 
overview by institute staff; and (12) dally staff review and evaluation 
mee t ings . 

There were seventy-seven registered participants at the institute. 

Of these, seventeen were community workers, seventeen were teacher 
educators, seventeen were involved in basic education, fifteen were 
involved in occupational education, four were employed by State Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Technical Education, two were with federal 
programs (WIN and MDTA) , one was with private industry, and one was a 
counselor. They represented twenty states from Texas to Oregon to 
Hawaii. The majority were from urban centers although several were from 
rural areas. Their experience in working ranged from less than one year 
to over thirty years. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Findings, conclusions and recommendations were derived and presented 
in each of the five areas of concern and can be found in Chapters II-VI. 
An overall institute recommendation is that since assisting the less- 
advantaged requires a recognition of all persons as 'S^orchy human 
beings" that direct experiences with the less-advantage 1 be incorporated 
in pre-service and in-service ttacher education programs. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



In March of 1970 an institute was held in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
for the purpose of '’Updating the Process and Content of Teacher Educa- 
tion Courses to Reach Less-Advantaged Adults in Metropolitan Areas." 

The institute was labeled a "success" by short term evaluation 
standards. At least a part of that success can be attributed to the 
interagency linkages established previous to the institute. The State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education Joined with Oklahoma 
State University, the Area Manpower Institutes for Development of Staff 
(hereafter referred to as AMIDS) and the Oklahoma City Public Schools 
to seriously study critical resources and make program decisions 
relative to the training of less-advantaged adults. 

This report contains (1) the institute's purposes and procedures 
for accomplishing these purposes; (2) five participant task force 
reports (Chapters II through VI) which include a synthesir of the con- 
sultants' papers and deal directly with the proposed institute outcomes; 
and (3) an evaluation of the institute by the community workers and the 
participants . 



Problem 



Work with the less-advantaged is both challenging and frustrating. 
Teachers with white, middle-class backgrounds are impelled both by 
personal desire and vocational education leglislation to attempt to 
train more effectively less-advantaged persons who ieed help in coping 
with a complex multi-cultural society. Determination to help quickly 
turns to frustration as traditional methods meet the blank wall of 
rejec^ioi. Present teachers, teacher educators, administrators, super- 
visors an c/ other relevant personnel must be retrained and new personnel 
must be trained to teach more effectively those who, up to now, have 
been by-passed by the educational system. 



Purpose 

This institute was designed to provide the participants with the 
types of experiences that would bridge the gap between cultures and 
develop procedures whereby these experiences might be reflected in 
teacher education programs. In order to implement the above purpose 
both for the participants and for audiences of the conference report, the 
institute directed its resources to: (1) identifying the occupational 

and related training needs of less-advantaged adults; (2) asseasing the 
extent to which occupational training programs successfully meet the 
vocational needs of less-advantaged adults; (3) identifying the 
qualities which will make occupational training programs more responsive 
to the needs of lass-advantaged adults; (4) evaluating the extent to 
which teacher education courses are preparing teachers to successfully 
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meet the occupational training needs of less-advantaged adults; and 
(5) developing approaches for modifying the content of teacher educa- 
tion courses in institutions of higher education to more adequately 
prepare occupational teachers of less-advantaged adults. 

The strategy of the institute was to provide the participants withi 
(1) a live-in^- experience that would sensitize the participants of the 
world of the less-advantaged; (2) an understanding of the character- 
istics of the population to be taught; (3) an understanding of the 
basic sociological, psychological, educational, anthropological, and 
literary concepts dealing with the less-advantaged; (4) direct 
experiences to develop an understanding of the culture of the less- 
advantaged; (3) an integrating experience that was composed of 
selected educational processes such as teaching methodology, program 
development, curriculum development, and evaluation-all with special 
emphasis on teaching the less-advantaged; and, (6) concepts and methods 
for updating of teacher education courses and programs to prepare 
adequately those who are to serve less-advantaged adults in metropolitan 
areas . 



Procedures 

The South-Central (Oklahoma City) AMIDS, under the direction of 
Mr. Bob Brown, has as its major mission, the upgrading of personnel 
engaged in training, counseling, rehabilitating, and employing the less- 
advantaged. Therefore, Bob Brown and his staff had the primary respon- 
sibility for providing the experiences during the institute designed to 
create in depth interaction between the participants and cultures of the 
less-advanteged . Personnel from North-Central (Detroit) AMIDS and 
Western (Los Angeles) AMIDS assisted with the Institute. Dr. William 
Stevenson, Assistant State Director and Head, Division of Research, 
Planning, and Evaluation of the State Department of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education served as co-dircctor of the project and was responsible 
for liaison with the primary contractor, U. S. 0. E.> South-Central 
(Oklahoma City) AMIDS, State Department of Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation, and all budgetary matters as well as contributions to the final 
report. Dr. Paul Braden, Acting Director, School or Occupational and 
Adult Education, College of Education, Oklahoma State University served 
as co-director and was primarily responsible for th» teacher education 
input into the conference. This input included coordination of the task 
force reports and their inclusion into this report. 

Mr. Ed Apple served as conference coordinator with responsibility 
for detailed arrangements including facilities, equipment, transportation, 
participant schedules and other institute matters. Ed also made a direct 
contribution to the content of the conference report. 



The live-in arrangement provided opportunity for some 50 partici- 
pants to live fou:' days or more in the private homes of the less- 
advantaged. (See the section on The Live-In, Page 6, for further 
details . ) 
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Dr. James Harris served as instructional materials coordinator and 
worked with the AMIDS and institute staffs in identifying and working 
through the instructional programs. James made a direct contribution to 
the final report as a task force coordinator and in assisting Paul Braden 
with editing this report. 

In addition to Bob Brown, other South-Central (Oklahoma City) 

AMIDS personnel who played a vital role in the success of the confer- 
ence were: Bobby J. Slade, Deputy Director of AMIDS and Task Force 

leader; Eugene S. Tuma, Field Service Coordinator and Task Force leader; 
Ralph Hooper, Educational Specialist and Task Force leader; Wallace 
Glasscock, Educational Specialist and Institute Consultant on the 
live-in and evaluation; Louise Cole, Multi-Media Specialist; Clara 
Scott, Resource Materials Specialist; and, Eugene "Red" Dollar, Audio' 
Visual Specialist and assistant Task For~e leader. 

The structure for the conference was flexible and consisted of the 
following elements: 

1. large gruup session*; primarily with lectures from outside 
resource persons, 

2. small group interaction organized around task force assignments, 

3. live-in, 

4. individual and group, 

5. buzz-sessions, 

6. individual projects, 

7. case study evaluation, 

8. development of resources by inverse feed procedures (from the 
group) , 

9. panels, (from the population to be served and professional 
consultants) , 

10. daily progress reports by small group leaders, 

11. daily introductory progress overview by institute staff, and 

12. daily staff review and evaluation meetings. 

The consultants acted as resource persons not only in large group 
lecture sessions but in small group activities. An unusual approach was 
taken by Dr. Bruce Tuckman (Institute Consultant) who, even ir. the large 
group, formed the participants into "a circle within a circle" and 
proceeded to utilize this structure to "move the group". Various reac- 
tions were heard as to the success of the method, but the great amount 
of discussion indicates that the participants were very ouch involved. 

Dr. Tuckman would recommend that this approach might be considered as 
one alternative to improve the present process of teacher education. 



Pa rticipants 

There were seventy-seven registered participants at the institute. 
Of these, seventeen were community workers, seventeen were teacher 
educators, seventeen were involved in basic education, fifteen were 
involved in occupational education, four were employed by State Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Technical Education, two were will federal 
programs (W*rf and MDTA) , one was with private industry, ond one was a 
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counselor. They represented twenty states from Texas to Oregon to 
Hawaii. The majority were from urban centers although several were from 
rural areas. Their experience In working ranged from less than one year 
to over thirty years. 

One of the ways of achieving the goals and objectives of the insti- 
tute was the use of the participants as resource persons. Their inter- 
actions and analysis of ideas on the major topics investigated at the 
institute constituted major inputs to this report and hopefully major 
outputs in their representative states. They attempted to achieve two 
goals: to become sensitized to the needs of the less-advantaged adult; 

and to produce a task force report that critiqued current vocational 
training and teacher education programs with recommendations on how to 
improve both. 



Community Workers 



The design of the institute incorporated a live-in experience 
during the first four days of the two week activity. The Community 
Workers plaved a vital role not only in the success of the live-in expe- 
rience but as participants and as reactors during the first week of the 
ins ti tute . 

Community Workers are employed by the Oklahoma City Public Schools 
for the purpose of bringing about effective communications between the 
school system and the patrons. The Oklahoma City Public School System, 
during the summer Headstart Program of 1968, implemented a pilot program 
designed to effect at least a part of a solution that was to have far- 
reaching impact upon and throughout the entire system. 

Community Workers tell it like it is as they assist in rendering 
help as needed. This worker is in a sense, the eyes and ears of a 
locality; she is a go-between; an assistant for vocational, academic, 
social-cultural referral; a liaison for non or erratic attendance con- 
tact; a follow-up person. The Community Worker ie a sincere, steadfast, 
dependable co-worker functioning within the framework of an educational 
institution. 

For a detailed reaction of the Community Workers to the institute 
experiences see Chapter VII. The general tone of the reaction was very 
positive and signifies a new hope for the future. 



The Live-In 



The ]ive-in arrangement provided opportunity for some fifty parti- 
cipants to live fonr evenings and nights or more in the private homes of 
the less-advantaged. The participants attended the daily institute 
activities and then were in "their live*in homes" from 5:00 P.H. to 
9:00 A.M. A maximum effort was put forth by Doc Hall who coordinates 
the activities of the Community Workers for the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools and Wally Glasscock who assisted in coordination as a 
representative from AMIDS. The live-in activity turned out to be a focal 
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point for the institution. The realistic frame of reference with the 
llve-ln experience provided permeated and enriched the entire 
conference . 

The feelings of the group when faced with the llve-ln was expressed 
well by one participant (a young lady) who approached the 'llve-ln* 
before she went to her family with the thought, "being unable to swim, 

I felt like I was walking up to a swimming pool and was going to jump in 
but didn't know which end of the pool was the deep end". 

These llve-ln homes were selected by Community Workers as being rep- 
resentative of the families of the less-advantaged* This live-in 
experience proved to be mutually beneficial. 

Some unique experiences occurred during the llve-ln. At one home 
the children ran out and told their friends at the school bus stop, 
"Hurry, before the bus gets here, come In and see our white woman!" 
Another lady staying In a black home had dressed for bed In the bath- 
room, and had to go through the kitchen to get to her bed. A card game 
was In process as she passed through the kitchen and one of the players, 
not knowing she was there, jumped up and screamed, "What's wrong?" she 
asked, "Haven’t you ever seen a white woman before!" 
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CHAPTER II 



IDENTIFYING OCCUPATIONAL AND RELATED 
NEEDS OF THE LESS -ADVANTAGED 



Who Are the Less-Advantaged 

According to the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments, the term 
"less-advantaged (disadvantaged) persons" is defined as persons who 
have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps such as cultural 
isolation that prevent them from succeeding in training programs 
designed for persons without such handicaps. 
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Identification of Needs of Less-Advantaged Adults 

"Less-advantaged adults" have often been considered "culturally 
disadvantaged ". Some who have so designated them have believed that 
something is wrong with their life styles or basic attitudes. 

It is quite natural for even the most sincere in the dominant 
society to approach less-advantaged persons in this manner. Apparently, 
the system is bound within its own cultural orientations and tends to 
consider other ways of life as less acceptable. 

The tendency to think in terms of "one true culture," is one of the 
major causes of the "less-advantaged" state of minority groups in this 
country. Persons within these groups are sometimes prevented from 
developing according to their own basic attitudes, and are forced to 
compete for tangible rewards in terms of attitudes that are at least 
somewhat foreign to them. This results in a feeling of shame toward 
their own value systems and a feeling of exclusion from and incompetency 
within the dominant society. 

The problem of some less-advantaged people is made more complex by 
their oftentimes different appearance and the prejudice of many in the 
majority group against those who do not appear to be in the mainstream. 

It should be clear by now that less-advantaged people need the op- 
portunity to influence those within the dominant society as well as 
being influenced by them. This is not only a sharing and respect that la 
consistent with the purposes of a democratic society, but it may well be 
more practical than trying to create a homogeneous society. For several 
hundred years society has attempted to educate its many groups under a 
common curriculum. 

The thrust of the civil rights movement, compensatory education, 
training the less-advantaged and such programs have clearly provided 
certain implications for the total education system. Schools have not 
served a significant segment of our population, that is, they have not 
served a sizable group of people who find themselves competitively 
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